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Dickson  Mounds  State  Park  comprising  24.5  acres  was 
acquired  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1945.  Located  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  Spoon  River  Valley  made  famous  by  Illinois’  great 
poet,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  in  the  “Spoon  River  Anthology,” 
this  part  in  its  museum  cemetery  is  conceded  to  be  our  greatest 
display  of  Stone  Age  Man. 

Easy  of  access  on  a  gravel  road  off  of  Route  78,  half  way 
between  Lewistown  and  Havana,  it  is  the  largest  and  most 
unusual  excavation  of  its  character  in  the  world.  In  a  space 
30  by  60  feet  are  over  230  skeletons  with  their  many  utility  and 
ornamental  pieces  exposed  to  view.  The  burials  show  much  of 
the  family  life  and  culture  of  Illinois’  first  men. 

Burial  and  ceremonial  mounds  built  by  ancient  people  are 
common  to  many  sections  of  the  country.  Over  10,000  mounds 
and  village  sites  are  scattered  over  Illinois  with  about  800  in 
Fulton  County  alone.  Mounds  are  found  in  or  near  a  number 
of  the  state  parks  including  Cahokia  Mounds,  Mississippi 
Palisades,  Pere  Marquette,  Starved  Rock  and  Buffalo  Rock. 
Over  the  years  archaeologists*  both  trained  and  amateur,  have 
dug  into  these  mounds  and ’'have  scattered  their  findings  to  the 
four  winds.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  their  value  has  been  lost. 
At  Dickson  Mounds  State  Park  the  finds  have  been  preserved 
in  a  manner  to  make  them  always  available  for  study  and 
observation. 

The  Dickson  Mound,  where  the  excavation  has  been  made, 
is  on  the  Illinois  River  bluff  line  at  a  point  a  few  miles  from  both 
the  Illinois  and  Spoon  rivers  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers.  This  crescent  shaped  mound  measures 
550  feet  from  one  point  to  the  other.  The  greatest  width  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  mound  is  25  feet  above  the  original  soil, 
and  archaeologists  believe  it  would  have  taken  from  one  to 
three  hundred  years  to  build  it. 

In  1927  Dr.  Don  F.  Dickson,  with  the  assistance  of  his  father, 
Thomas  M.  Dickson,  and  Marion  Dickson,  began  a  scientific  ex¬ 
cavation  of  the  mound.  Years  before  in  excavating  for  the 
Dickson  home  many  skeletons  and  accompanying  grave  goods 
had  come  to  light.  Dr.  Dickson  conceived  the  idea  of  leaving 
the  finds  in  situ,  or  as  they  were  buried.  The  work  was  done 
with  extreme  care  with  trowels,  orange  sticks  and  small  brushes 
used  exclusively  in  working  around  the  skeletons  and  pottery. 
The  work  reached  such  proportions  that  a  shelter  had  to  be 
built  to  protect  the  excavations  from  the  elements  and  today  a 
46  by  76  foot  substantial  building  covers  the  area. 

Various  student  groups,  particularly  archaeologists  from 
the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Illinois  and  Ohio,  have  studied 
the  work  and  offered  much  assistance.  Much  has  been  written 
on  the  work,  it  appearing  in  scientific  publications,  encyclopedias 
and  more  popular  magazines  such  as  the  National  Geographic. 
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The  people  buried  in  Dickson  Mound  are  pre-white  American, 
as  not  a  single  artifact  shows  any  influence  of  contact  with  the 
white  race.  They  probably  had  an  Asiatic  origin,  as  does  the 
historic  Indian,  who  is  thought  to  have  crossed  over  to  the 
North  American  continent  via  the  Bering  Straits.  Indications 
are  they  came  to  Illinois  from  the  south.  People  having  the 
same  general  manner  of  life  existed  over  considerable  territory 
including  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  through  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  Cahokia  Mounds  have  much  in  common  with  what 
has  been  found  at  the  Dickson  Mound.  There  are  from  five 
to  seven  different  occupations  and  cultures  in  this  territory 
and  those  of  the  Dickson  Mounds  are  of  a  late  period  of  the 
Middle  Phase  of  the  Mississippi  Culture. 

Much  is  known  of  this  culture.  They  lived  in  villages  in 
rectangular  houses  set  in  bowl-shaped  depressions,  and  on  the 
hill  west  of  the  mound,  is  the  site  of  the  village  where  these 
people  lived  and  where  scientific  work  has  been  done.  Every¬ 
thing  points  to  their  having  been  a  peaceful  people  who  had 
the  greatest  respect  for  each  other.  Findings  at  the  village 
site  show  their  food  consisted  of  deer,  elk,  bison  and  small 
animals,  and  in  addition  as  an  agricultural  people,  corn,  beans 
and  squash  were  an  important  part  of  their  diet. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  burial  area  has  been  excavated, 
but  from  tests  made,  it  is  believed  this  represents  the  largest 
number  of  burials  in  so  small  a  space.  What  caused  such  a 
large  number  of  burials  in  this  small  plot  is  an  interesting  point 
of  conjecture  and  from  the  condition  of  the  skeletons  it  was  not 
war.  Death  by  pestilence  seems  the  logical  reason  for  the 
large  number  of  burials. 

The  irregularity  of  burial  is  outstanding.  It  seems  that 
after  death  each  body  was  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  hill  and 
covered  with  soil.  This  method  was  carried  out  for  a  long  time, 
burying  one  on  top  of  another  until  a  large  mound  was  built 
up.  Skeletons  are  found  from  top  to  base  and  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 

At  least  three  distinct  types  of  burial  are  found  in  the  Dick¬ 
son  Mound.  One  is  the  extended  dorsal  where  the  body  was 
laid  on  the  back  with  the  extremities  straight  or  nearly  so. 
Another,  the  so-called  bundle  burial  is  where  the  remains  are 
found  piled  together.  It  is  thought  the  individual  had  met 
death  away  from  the  village  on  a  hunting  or  trading  trip  and 
later  the  remains  were  brought  back  to  the  common  burial 
ground.  The  culture  exposed  represents  a  long  period  of  occu¬ 
pation  and  date  of  burial  is  from  500  to  1000  years  ago. 

Many  burials  show  the  spirit  of  family  life  and  culture. 
They  demonstrate  the  love  of  family  is  not  a  part  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  but  is  innate  in  man.  The  burials  show  a  belief  in  a  future 
existence.  With  a  tiny  babe  was  placed  a  small  piece  of  pottery, 
beads  and  a  Gulf  of  Mexico  shell  pendant.  The  babe  was  too 
small  to  use  these  articles  but  there  was  undoubtedly  a  belief 
that  the  child  would  have  need  for  them  at  a  later  date. 

In  addition  to  the  burials  is  a  display  of  skeletons  and  skulls 
taken  largely  from  other  Illinois  mounds  showing  many  path¬ 
ological  conditions  that  have  been  studied  by  scientists  from  all 
over  the  world.  These  represent  other  cultures  and  add  much 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Stone  Age  Man  and  his  relationship 
to  modern  civilization. 


For  the  convenience  of  visitors  the  park  has  picnic  tables 
and  out-of-door  stoves. 
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